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had been denied them by the Spanish colonial system from which
they had been the last Latin-American nation to free themselves.
'Feeling the threat of political intervention, the Cuban's sense of
responsibility was undermined and with it his power of self-correc-
tion.'1 This 'furtive political dependence' led to 'calamitous mimi-
cry';2 for the Cuban Constitution, like that of the United States,
provided for a strong executive and a large electorate. In such a
country as Cuba the inevitable consequences were dictatorship,
revolution, and dissatisfied factions intriguing for foreign intervention.
During the following thirty years the possession of the right of
intervention was an effective sanction behind the United States
influence over Cuban affairs. In September 1906 a revolution broke
out against Don Tomas Estrada Palma, who had been re-elected
President in 1905. The President himself officially requested inter-
vention and offered to hand the Government over to a representative
of the United States. President Theodore Roosevelt stated in a letter
to the Cuban Minister at Washington that he would send Mr. Taft,
Secretary of War, and Mr. Bacon, Assistant Secretary of State, to
work for a peaceful solution; intervention would follow only if Cuba
showed that she had 'fallen into the insurrectionary habit, that she'
lacked cthe self restraint necessary to insure peaceful self-govern-
ment, and that her contending factions' had 'plunged the country
into anarchy'.3
In the absence of any compromise between the factions, Mr. Taft
announced on the 29th September, 1906, that until further notice
Cuba woiild be provisionally governed by the United States under
the Cuban flag. On the 12th October Mr. Charles E. Magoon succeeded
Mr. Taft as Provisional Governor and remained in office till the
26th January, 1909. On that date a Cuban Government returned to
power under General Jose Miguel Gomez, the successful candidate in
the presidential election of 1908, which had been held under United
States supervision.
The question of intervention was next raised by the United States
Government on the 17th January, 1912, when Secretary Knox sent
a note to the Cuban Government regarding the increasing unrest
caused by the Veteranist movement. His note stated that the United
States felt 'grave concern' at the situation, and recommended that
Cuba should prevent any development which might compel the
United States 'to consider what measures it must take'.4 This
1 See Jorge Manach: 'Revolution in Cuba', in Foreign Affairs (N.Y.), Oct.
1933, pp. 46-56.                                               * Op> ^ loc ^
3 Chapman, op. tit., p. 202.                           4 Chapman, op. cit., p. 307.